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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Duty of Altruism. Ray Madding McConnell. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 255. 

The task which this book undertakes is that of finding the ground of 
obligation for altruism. Various attempts which have been made by 
others are considered and rejected: the attempt of theology to find the 
basis of obligation in God's will ; that of metaphysics to find it in a priori 
principles, such as " the categorical imperative " or " the absolute good " ; 
the attempt to find it in the conceptions of law and custom; the attempt 
of logic to show that altruism is a rational deduction from the desirability 
of the welfare of the individual; and the attempts of physiology, psy- 
chology, and evolutionary theory to furnish a ground for altruism by 
showing how it has developed in the individual or the race. The first 
eight chapters of the book are concerned chiefly with the exposition and 
criticism of these rejected theories. The last three are devoted to the 
unfolding of the author's own doctrine, in which he acknowledges the 
influence of Schopenhauer, Paulsen, and Westermarck. Human obliga- 
tion, he maintains, can have its source only in " the good for man " ; this 
is " a good affirmed by man's nature, that is, by his own will." Reason 
can not issue commands to the will ; it can only show us the best means of 
realizing the will. " My will is my nature ; and I will live and must live 
according to my nature." This doctrine the author carries out in strict 
individualistic fashion. " Every person " has " an ideal of his own," and 
this " must be for him the final authority. Human natures differ, and 
their circumstances differ; and consequently their ideals differ" (pp. 202f.). 
" Fullness of life " is the author's ideal ; it is also, he thinks, that of most 
men and may thus be called the normal human ideal. But those who 
hold it have no right to criticize others for cherishing a different one. 
" Your ideal is as good for you as mine is for me. . . . An ideal means 
simply what is willed" (p. 208). And instead of asking what the indi- 
vidual ought to will, we should ask merely what he does will. 

When we consider the problem of altruism from this point of view, 
we get the following result. We can not say that men ought to regard 
the welfare of their fellows, but we observe that many men do regard it. 
In fact, most men do not ordinarily distinguish between their own good 
and that of others. The normal ideal — " the will to live the largest life " 
— leads naturally to this result. The normal man, then, has what we 
may call " a good will." It is not true that evolution and education 
gradually convert egoism into altruism, but rather that the natural man 
loves his fellows. Egoist and altruist are alike abnormal : both distinguish 
between the interests of the individual and those of his fellows, the egoist 
preferring his own interests and the altruist those of others. Finally, the 
will and its ideal are incapable of changing. " The bad man is bad from 
birth" (p. 197). It is of no use to try to alter a bad will; all that we 
can do is to give naturally good, but obstructed, wills a chance to develop. 

Dr. McConnell's book is interesting and valuable. His expositions of 
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other theories are clear and his criticisms keen and, in the main, sound. 
His own theory is presented attractively and persuasively, but the argu- 
ment for it is not altogether convincing. He is, indeed, right in asserting 
that obligation has its source in the good, that good, rather than duty, is 
the fundamental concept. And his theory that both altruism and egoism 
are extremes, which are opposed to the normal tendency to identify one's 
own interests with those of one's fellows, contains a valuable suggestion. 
But when he makes the good merely the product of the individual will, 
many will hesitate to follow him. For the theory is at variance with the 
essential meaning of morality. The heart and soul of the moral con- 
sciousness is the conviction that the good is something deeper than the 
will of any individual. It is true that an ideal which arouses no response 
in my nature is powerless to influence my conduct. But in emphasizing 
this, Dr. McConnell overlooks the equally important fact that the ideal 
which does arouse such response is — often, at least — felt by me as some- 
thing supra-individual. Apparently, what Dr. McConnell would have us 
believe is that, although as a matter of fact most persons do identify their 
own interests with those of others, it is no better to do this than to dis- 
tinguish between the two sets of interests and invariably to prefer one's 
own. No one mode of conduct is intrinsically better than another; no 
end higher than another; no possible result of evolution more desirable 
than another. But to say this is to run counter to the fundamental moral 
convictions of men. Morality involves the assumption that some ends 
are, not simply preferred to others, but preferable. And this, as Aristotle 
showed long ago, leads to the assertion that there must be some end which 
is desirable in itself. We must, then, either say that the fundamental 
moral convictions of men are quite mistaken or must assume that there 
is a supreme end. 

Another point which I should question is found in the author's conten- 
tion that, since the will of each individual is intrinsically incapable of 
change, there is no meaning in saying that one ought to be different from 
what one is. In the first place, I should urge that if there is a supreme 
end, then — whatever you may think about the power of the individual to 
alter his nature — there is still a meaning left for the word ought; for 
we can still say that certain modes of conduct and certain types of 
character are better than others. In this sense, what under present con- 
ditions can not be, we might still say ought to be. And in the second 
place, we should be cautious about asserting the impossibility of change 
in the fundamental direction of the individual will. A curious kind of 
fatalism reveals itself in this tenet of the author. He seems to conceive 
of personality as having a central core of being which is utterly unchange- 
able from birth to death, impervious to influence of any sort. And this is, 
to say the least, a large assumption. Granted that " a bad man can not 
be reached and converted [solely] through the intellect," that "there is 
no hope" of persuading egoists "by [mere] appeals to reason" ("p. 247), 
does it follow that the bad man, the egoist, can not be reached and con- 
verted in any way, that the will is incapable of responding to the appeal 
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of another will? If this be so, we ought not to say that, except in the 
ease of moral perverts, there are any " bad wills." The man who seems 
to be an egoist of the egoists may, after all, have a good will which has 
not yet come to clear apprehension of its ideal. Dr. MeConnell seems 
to distinguish between moral perverts and egoists and to say that both 
are incurable (pp. 245, 247). But in view of the fact that many apparent 
egoists have been " converted " he is hardly justified in saying that any 
" egoist " has a fundamentally bad will. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Anti-Pragmatism: Author's Translation from the French with Appen- 
dices. Albert Schinz. Boston : Small, Maynard, and Company. 1909. 
Pp. xx + 317. 

This Journal of May 27, 1909, contains my comments on the original 
edition of these essays. The translation has a brief introduction and a 
new appendix consisting of " Answers to Some Criticisms." 

The author complains now of not having been taken seriously, and 
again of not having been taken at all. The first point in his " Answers " 
is that there has not been criticism enough; that there has been too much 
of " the argument of silence." However, be it said for the author's mod- 
esty that he does not charge this " silence " to his own unanswerable argu- 
ment. He seems to think that his readers could " talk back " if they only 
would. 

As for my own voluminous contribution to " the argument of silence," 
frankly I must confess that so foreign is the author's whole standpoint 
and world to, what seems to me, the universe in which we are now living 
that I am unable to take it very seriously or to deal with it systematically. 
Historically it is interesting as a specimen of a belated effort at consistent 
intellectualism. And the clear and vivacious style makes it good reading. 
But the result is what Professor James calls " a sociological romance." 
An attempt at general and systematic refutation would be as quixotic as a 
systematic critique of the Civitate Dei or the Summa Theologia. 

How is it possible to take seriously, however seriously it may take 
itself, a book which teaches in this day and part of the world that " truth 
has nothing to do with life " ; that " knowledge should be kept from the 
masses " (why so, " if truth has nothing to do with life " V) ; that " the 
masses have rights but no duties"; that "from the social point of view 
the false is preferable to the true " (how so, if " truth has nothing to do 
with life " ?) ; which sanctions pragmatism as a conception of life but con- 
demns it as philosophy ; which believes that the scientific spirit " causes all 
the actions of men to be seen in a deterministic light; and is therefore 
capable of destroying the spirit of initiative and renders inconceivable 
the voice of conscience as it is commonly interpreted"? (p. 205). (Yet 
" truth has nothing to do with life " !) 

How is it possible to deal systematically with writing which after a 
valorous defense of pure thought, pure truth, and pure science from the 



